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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

their twentieth-century date, does not impose upon us either 
sloppy technique or a purely domestic and provincial point 
of view. 

Miss Lowell has submitted to the stark discipline of the 
Imagistes, but she has not, like most of them, altogether 
discarded rhyme. The long poems are all in rhyme, and 
mostly in stanzas; of these Max Brueck is perhaps the 
least effective, while A Tale of Starvation and Sancta Maria 
are intimate and poignant character studies. Among the 
shorter poems are one or two fine sonnets, and several pieces, 
like Apology and Patience, play delicately with rhymes with- 
out losing feeling in their meshes. 

But it is in the freer forms that this poet gets her finest 

effects. Such poems as A Lady, Music, White and Green, 

are well-nigh flawless in their beauty — perfect "images." 

Or this from The Captured Goddess- 

It was her wings, 

Goddess ! 

Who stepped over the clouds, 

And laid her rainbow feathers 

Aslant on the currents of the air. 

H. M. 

The Single Hound, by Emily Dickinson.. Little, Brown 

& Co. 

Emily Dickinson, New England spinster of the nine- 
teenth century, was an unconscious and uncatalogued 
Imagiste. She had the visual imagination, the love of 
economy in line and epithet, the rigorous austerity of style, 
and the individual subtlety of rhythm, demanded by the 
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code of the contemporary poets who group themselves under 

that title. Born a Puritan, her shy soul brooded upon the 

abstract, but her wildly rebellious pagan imagination at 

once transmuted the abstract into the concrete, gave it form 

and color. Who can forget this image of despair? — 

The mind is smooth — no motion — 
Contented as the eye 
Upon the forehead of a Bust 
That knows it cannot see. 

Or this of fame? — 

Fame is a fickle food 

Upon a shifting plate, 

Whose table once a Guest, but not 

The second time, is set ; 

Whose crumbs the crows inspect, 

And with ironic caw 

Flap past it to the Farmer's corn: 

Men eat of it and die. 

Mere existence was such an incredible ecstasy to this 
poet that she could not endure the rough-and-tumble of 
ordinary human intercourse. Her fiery spirit went through 
life- 
Attended by a Single Hound 
Its own Identity — 

and encountered unendurable emotions in a tiny cottage 
and garden, in sisterly affection, in the passing homage of 
more or less detached lovers. But to the last she was im- 
penetrable, unattainable, in spite of her iridescent personal 
charm. She was, even to her own niece, "not daily bread, 
but star-dust." 

There is a solitude of space, 

A solitude of sea, 

A solitude of death, but these 
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Society shall be, 

Compared with that profounder site, 

That polar privacy, 

A Soul admitted to Itself : 

Finite Infinity. 

The present volume may not increase the measure of 
her spiritual height and depth, or add new lustre to her 
beauty of soul, to the star-like fidelity of her genius or the 
lithe nudity of her art. These were established by the two 
earlier collections, published soon after the poet's death. 
But nothing in those precious books is finer than a few 
poems in this one, which doubtless represents the final effort 
of her niece and literary executor to extricate Emily Dickin- 
son's poems from a mass of ragged papers, and preserve them 
for lovers of her temperamental art. H. M. 

Trees and Other Poems, by Joyce Kilmer. George H. 

Doran, New York. 

Joyce Kilmer has recently done a pleasant, and perhaps 
an important thing — he has rediscovered simplicity. In the 
whole of this very slight little volume there is hardly a word 
or a technical device that could not be used with surety in 
a nursery rhyme. Yet in the best of it is revealed a simple 
naivete of soul which reminds one forcibly of The Little 
Flowers of Saint Francis, and which pleases in the same 
childlike fashion. The title poem, Trees, originally pub- 
lished in Poetry, is peculiarly successful in this mood. It 
has an unusual, haunting poignancy. Successful also, though 
reminiscent of the more deliberate simplicity of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, are The Twelve-Forty-Five, Martin, and 
Servant Girl and Grocer's Boy. But simplicity must be 
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